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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In June, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership was made up of northerners and southerners in almost equal 
proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF resumed 
publication with the editorial office on Kendall Green, in Washington D. C., where it 
has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the Library of Congress 
it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in existence. It is also the 
oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. The subscription price is $5.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for one dollar, except for the January number which 
sells for $3.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from September, 
1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, are avail- 
able at $4.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1936-1945, 1946-1955, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS and may be purchased for $3.00 each. 
From 1956 indexes are included in the regular November numbers at single copy price. 
All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to Editor, 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2 D. C. 


Library of Congress Catalog Card Number, 15-14404 


Printed by Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. Editorial office: Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Lancaster, Pa., November, 25, 1953. Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of 
postage provided for in the act of February 28, 1925, authorized June 25, 1932. Sub- 
scriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF may be sent to the 
Editor, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 

THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear is published bi-monthly during the school 
year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, September, and November. 
The subscription is $5.00 a year, payable in advance; January number, three dollars a 
copy: other single numbers, one dollar each. The subscription for foreign countries is 

.20 a year. 
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November, 1959 


Annou 


The annual meeting of The American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 11th to the 14th, 1959. 
The headquarters for the meeting will be at the Statler Hotel. 


The White House Conference on Children and Youth will be held 
in Washington, D. C., March 27 to April 2, 1960. 


Official Call for the Thirty-second Regular Meeting of The 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


The thirty-second regular meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf will be held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., April 3 through Friday, April 8, 1960, for the 
purpose of conducting the necessary business, including reports of the 
officers and chairmen of standing committees, and the election of 
executive committee members, and such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. The headquarters for the meeting 
will be at the North Shore Hotel, Evanston, Il. 


Marshall S. Hester, President 
Hugo F. Schunhoff, Secretary 


The Council for Exceptional Children will hold its annual meeting 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif., April 19-23, 1960. 


The annual meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf will be held in Rochester, New York, June 27th to 
July 1st., 1960, at the Rochester School for the Deaf. Headquarters 
for the meeting will be at the Manger Hotel. James T. Galloway, 
Supt., Rochester School for the Deaf, is Chairman of the Local 
Committee, and Leo Connor, Ass’t. Supt., Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York, N. J., is Chairman of the Program Committee. 
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Thirty-second Regular Meeting of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Headquarters, North Shore Hotel, Evanston, Illinois 
April 3 to 8, 1960 


Ben E. Horrmeyer, M.A., Chairman 


Program Committee, Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 


Sunday Evening—April 3 
Reception at North Shore Hotel—Hosts: The Staff of the School 
of Speech, Northwestern University 
Remarks of Welcome James H. McBurney 
Dean, School of Speech 


President, Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 


Monday—April 4 
This day devoted to business meeting except for panel discussion 
on ‘A Curriculum for Training Teachers of the Deaf.” 1:30-2:45 


Panel Chairman: Howard Quigley 


-aper—A Curriculum for Training Teachers of the Deaf— 
Ann M. Mulholland, Northwestern University 

Panel members: George Pratt, Richard Silverman, Clarence 
O'Connor, Frances Phillips 


Tuesday—April 5 

9:45-11:45 The Effect of Deafness on Mental Development 
and Social Maturity — Helmer R. Myklebust 
and staff 

11:45— 1:15 Luncheon—(Everyone on his own) 

1:15— 3:15 Modern Audiometriec Analysis and Implications 
for Education of the Deaf—Raymond T. Carhart 
and staff 
Tour and Demonstration of Equipment—Audio- 
logical Laboratories and Institute for Language 
Disorders, School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
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Thirty-sec 


ond Meeting of Conference of Executives 


Wednesday—April 6 


Theme: How schools for the deaf can participate more effective- 
ly in the vocational rehabilitation program. 


9:00-10:15 
10:30—11:45 


1:45-— 3:00 
3:15— 4:30 
7:00 


Extension of Vocational Rehabilitation Services 


Recruitment and Training of Counselors, Social 
Workers, Psychologists in Services to the Deaf 


Characteristics of Successful Research 
Facilities under Public Law 565 and 482 


Banquet Mary E. Switzer 
“Our Aspirations for American Deaf People” 
I I 


Thursday—April 7 


9:45-11:45 


11:45— 1:15 
1:15- 3:15 


3:15— 5:00 


The Deaf Child with Special Learning Disorders 
—Helmer R. Myklebust and Ann M. Mulholland 


Luncheon (Everyone on his own) 


Contemporary Audiological Research with Im- 
plications for Education of the Deaf—Raymond 
T. Carhart and staff 


Open for Committee Meetings 


Thursday Evening—8 :00 P.M. 


Friday—April 8 


Language Development in Deaf Children— 
Helmer R. Myklebust and staff 


Business Meeting 


= 


White House Council of National Organizations 
on Children and Youth 


GeorGig E. Hotpen 


Public Relations Officer 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


The White House Council of National Organizations on Children 
and Youth met in Washington, D. C., September 21-22, 1959, 
to develop a list of the most critical needs of American youth to 
present to the Golden Anniversary White House Conference for 
consideration at its 1960 meeting. 

The Council, made up of representatives from almost every 
national organization in the country concerned with children and 
youth, held its meeting at the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. The two-day event included an 
opening general information and a closing report session and two 
half-days of ten concurrent work group sessions. The Hon. 
Arthur 8. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
greeted the opening session. The two general sessions were con- 
ducted by Robert E. Bondy, Chairman of the Council of Nationai 
Organizations and Director of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly. The work groups were under the direction of expert 
leaders in special fields concerning problems of youth. 

Children and youth with physical or mental handicaps, teen- 
agers in today’s world, education of children and youth, physical 
and mental health of children and youth, child care, values and 
ideals, and children and youth in minority groups were some 
of the topics discussed in the work group sessions. 

Among those attending the Council were: Lloyd A. Ambrosen, 
superintendent, Maryland School for the Deaf; Dr. Powrie V. 
Doctor, editor, American Annals of the Deaf; Dr. Robert Frisina, 
director, Hearing and Speech Center, Gallaudet College; Dr. Hugo 
F. Schunhoff, superintendent, West Virginia Schools for the Deaf 
and the Blind; and Mrs. Georgie E. Holden, public relations 
officer, Gallaudet College. Drs. Doctor and Schunhoff represented 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
and were appointed by the president of the Conference, Marshall 
S. Hester. Lloyd A. Ambrosen and Dr. Frisina were appointed 
by Dr. Richard G. Brill, president of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf, to represent that organization. Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, president of Gallaudet College, appointed Mrs. Holden 
to represent Gallaudet College. 

The five participated in the work group session on “Children 
and Youth with Physical or Mental Handicaps.” Discussion 
leader for the group was Dr. Morton A. Seidenfeld, chief, Psycho- 
logical Services Division, The National Foundation. Peter G. 
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Meek, director, New York Office, National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., served as recorder. 

All work groups discussed four main questions (or topics). 
Members of the group on “Children and Youth with Physical or 
Mental Handicaps” agreed on the following points to be presented 
for consideration at the Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference to be held March 27—April 2, 1960, in Washington, D. C. 


Question No. I: What are the issues facing us today in this 
area as they relate to the Conference theme? 


PoINTs FOR CONSIDERATION 


Issues facing us today in the area of physical or mental 
handicaps relating to the Conference theme (delineation and 
acceptance) : 


1. The responsibility of government (local, state or national) 
in providing free education, the birthright of all children. What 
are the components of “free public education” for handicapped 
children? (7.e., instruction? maintenance? habilitation? supportive 
services ?) 

2. The extent of responsibility of government (federal, state, 
and local) for care and treatment of handicapped children, in- 
cluding the establishment of criteria for measuring and assuring 
adequacy of care and treatment. 

3. What are the most appropriate type or methods for provid- 
ing care for handicapped children and what resources are required ? 
(Institutional care and/or community-centered services to the 
child at home including homemaker service, foster parent, baby 
sitter, day care centers, etc.). 

4. Shall habilitation services be available only to those who 
have a vocational potential? 

5. What is the public responsibility for habilitation of children 
with handicaps? 

6. Should the public be responsible for combining institutional 
care for handicapped children who might be otherwise cared for if 
there were available suitable facilities to provide non-institutional 
care, such as half-way houses, foster homes, etc.? 

7. What is the public responsibility for developing constructive 
placement procedures (7.e., psychological assessment, supportive 
services) when a handicapped child is to be placed outside the 
home? 

8. To what extent should special services required by handi- 
capped children be dealt with within the present school system? 

9. To what extent within state institutions for handicapped 
children should there be facilities provided for their education? 

10. Should there be services and facilities geared to the problem 
of children and youth with multiple handicaps? 

11. What is the public responsibility for secondary prevention 
(7.e., arrest of further progress of an existing condition) of handi- 
caps? Who has this responsibility ? 

12. Is there an obligation to provide or otherwise assure that 
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handicapped children have access to those recreation and leisure 
time activities from which they could benefit? If so, where is 
this responsibility lodged? 

13. To what degree shall the handicapped child and his family 
be equipped to live a satisfactory life in the environment in 
which they find themselves, and to what degree shall there be 
efforts made to adjust the environment to their special needs? 

13A. Is there an obligation on the part of public and private 
agencies to combat prejudices and misconceptions which result in 
denial to handicapped children of a favorable environment in 
which to live? If there is such an obligation, research in the 
problems of developing suitable environment also becomes the 
responsibility of these agencies. 

14. Are case finding, identification, reporting and other methods 
for prompt location of children with handicaps a public responsi- 
bility? If so, how is this to be effected? 

15. If there are to be a number of services provided for children 
with handicaps and these services are to be provided through 
various auspices, what is the extent and where is the responsibility 
for coordination of these services at the community level? 

16. To what extent should the role of the voluntary agency in 
providing services to handicapped children be affected by differ- 
ing philosophical approaches to methods of fund raising? 

17. Does the field of basic research in the cause and cure of 
handicapping conditions require more coordination? Enlargement 
of scope? Definition of the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment? 

(No. 17 referred to the Program Committee for assignment to 
the proper work group.) 

18. To what extent should education be geared to the needs of 
children with IQ’s of 70 to 100, assuming that individuals whose 
1Q’s fall below 100 can be considered handicapped? 


Question No. II: What can national organizations do to stimu- 
late interest in the Conference and to prepare America for it? 
As national organizations? Through local participation? Through 
youth participation? 

ANSWER 


1. Utilize their own publications (house organs, journals, etc.) 
to interpret Conference aims and progress, using the suggestions 
of the Conference staff. 

2. Submit evaluative reports in sufficient time for their incor- 
poration in the pre-Conference reports and thus alert the Con- 
ference staff to the work they have been doing which might 
contribute to a more interesting Conference. 

3. Stimulate meetings of their youth members at the local, 
divisional and other levels to discuss the issues that will come 
before the Conference. The Salvation Army has done this not 
only so that their young people will be oriented to the Conference 
but also to give them an opportunity for purposeful participation 
in the work of the Army. Other organizations have drawn young 
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people into work in hospitals not only so the young people can 
help in the work there but also can learn much for their own 
enrichment and increased interest in the issue of eare for handi- 
capped children. 

4. Submit studies and reports suitable for incorporation in the 
bibliographies being prepared and distributed by the American 
Library Association. 

5. Promote interest in Conference participation on the part of 
the young handicapped persons themselves. 


Question No. III: What do we want to see come from the 
Conference? 


ANSWER 


1. Publications which will set forth the methods by which the 
accepted aims of the Conference can be accomplished. 

2. Well-documented findings which fully record the discussion, 
recommendations, findings or whatever other pertinent material 
may be necessary to preserve and convey the essence of the 
Conference. 


Question No. IV: What are the roles of national organizations 
in the follow-up? 


It was urgently recommended that there be strong follow-up 
by national organizations. It was pointed out that it is necessary 
to refer to thirty volumes that were put out in the 1930 White 
House Conference because nothing comparable has been published 
since. 


The White House Conference on Children and Youth during 
the past fifty years have been instrumental in creating much con- 
structive thought concerning the education and welfare of children 
and youth. The 1960 Conference should point up the need for 
many more services. 
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The Fitzgerald Key on Wheels* 


Sister Mary Watter, O.S.F., Ep.M. 


St. John’s School for the Deaf 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“John spilled some milk on the floor this morning.” A very 
simple sentence of a very common occurrence. There are a 
number of correct ways to state the incident. However, there 
are countless incorrect ways, and just by the law of averages, 
deaf children are all too apt to use one of the incorrect ways! 

The Fitzgerald Key is a great help toward the acquirement of 
straight language. For the deaf child to master the Key is an 
arduous task, as any teacher of the deaf will agree. Any device 
that will provide meaningful drill to help toward mastering the 
Key is worth a try. 

Following is a description of an educational device which pro- 
vides vital and interesting drill in the Key, as well as offering 
thought provoking study in other areas. 

The device is made of five wooden “wheels” on a wooden 
base. Teaching materials are typed in columns on sheets to be 
cut into strips and placed on the wheels. Specific directions for 
making the “Educational Wheels” are given in Illustration 1. 
The large set (Illustration 2) can be hung from the top of the 
blackboard or placed on a table. The ideal thing is for each 
pupil to have a small set of his own. I have found this set-up 
most helpful in keeping the alert attention of all the pupils. 
Each pupil watches, thinks, acts, learns! 

For instance: The large roll, hung against the blackboard, 
contains eight sentences which can be arranged in various ways 
to form about 100 different sentences. The words used are printed 
on five long strips which are taped loosely around the roll. 
(Illustration 2). The children can easily slide the strips of words 
up or down to arrange a new sentence. Each child has his own 
set of Wheels supplied with the same words as are on the large set. 
A sentence is given in speechreading. Each child arranges the 
sentence on his own Wheels, raises his hand and speaks it. One 
pupil may arrange the given sentence on the large set. There is 
room for much variety. Blank spaces are left on the Where and 
When strips so the place and/or time may be given or not. Other 
parts of the Fitzgerald Key may be inserted as soon as the 
children are ready for it. If desired, the pupils may arrange 
their own sentences on the Wheels and write them out. They 


*If desired, the Educational Wheels may be purchased. Educa- 
tional Wheels (Ill. 1) @ $2.85 plus postage (about 40¢). Teaching 
materials only (32 sheets), $1.10.. Directions with each purchase. 
Wheels and teaching materials, $3.20 plus postage. From: Educational 
Wheels, St. John’s School for the Deaf, 3680 S. Kinnickinnic Avenue, 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 
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also enjoy being “the teacher” and speaking a sentence for their 
classmates to find. 

The Wheels also lend themselves well to drill on the correct 
sequence of adjectives. Four strips of words illustrating How 
many, What kind, What color, What are placed on the Wheels. 
The words allow for scores of different combinations. Procedure 
as above. 

The two drills described above enable children to ask the 
proper questions when they have failed to speechread a part of 
a given sentence or phrase. The teacher may also ask several 
questions on each sentence as a simple drill in answering questions. 

Other possibilities for work are shown in Illustration 3. For 
example, figure “C” is the top of a sheet of teaching materials 
on initial consonants. The first strip contains six consonants, 
b, ce, d, f, g and h. The next three strips contain pictures illus- 
trating each of the initial consonants. The last strip gives the 
three correct answers. The child is instructed to find pictures 
on the second, third and fourth wheels which begin with the letter 
on the first wheel; then find the names of the three objects on 
the last wheel. If desired, the children could write the words, 
illustrate them, and copy three more words with the given con- 
sonant from their reader. 

I have prepared ten sheets of teaching materials such as these 
covering all the consonants, short and long vowel sounds, twelve 
common vowel combinations and eighteen consonant blends. They 
afford interesting study, meaningful drill and worthwhile seatwork. 

A type of work that has value for upper grade pupils is an 
exercise in finding synonyms.’ Adjectives on the first strip are 
to be lined up with a synonym on each of the four remaining 
strips. For instance: for the word happy on the first strip, can 
be found joyous, gay, merry and cheerful on the other strips. 
When these are lined up in the frame, they can be checked by 
glancing at the number below happy, (No. 1), reversing the 
device, and checking to see if the 1’s are lined up in the frame 
on the reverse side of the device. If so, answers are correct. 
If not, the pupil can try until he sueceeds, always checking his 
trial by glancing at the numbers on the reverse side of the device. 
I have worked out six sheets of this type for adjectives and verbs. 
With a bit of experimenting anyone could make their own to fit 
their particular needs. 

There are many other possibilities for teaching materials con- 
cerning history, geography, classification, language, syllabication, 
ete. All can be made self checking thus rendering them useful 
as independent instructional seatwork. Teachers can make ma- 
terials keyed to the needs of their particular group. 
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Instructions for Making Educational Wheels 


Illustration 1 


—~\ — Wheels are 31/3 inches in 
diameter; they are strung on 
1% inch doweling. 


Wheels 1 and 2 are 114” wide. 


Wheels 3, 4 and 5 are 1%” 
wide. 


Base 634” x 358” plywood. 


Ends 35%” x 4” plywood. 


Illustration 2 


The large roll is cardboard tubing, 7” in diameter, and 34” long. 
Ends approximately 9” x 9”. 
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KEY for Sheet 40 
| 5 WORDS THAT BEGIN THE SAME 
00t. book, ball 


cake. cap, candle DIRECTIONS: Find an object on the second, third and fourth whecls that begins 
dollar, dandelion, door with the letter on the first wheel. Then find the three words on the last whee! 
feather, fish, football On your own paper write the words and draw the pictures for each letter. Find 
goose, grapes, gum three more words from your reader that begin with the same letter, and write 
hammer, hat, horn them. Do the same for each letter on the first wheel. 


n 


football 


G4 


door 


The Fitzgerald Key on Wheels 
Sample Sheet 
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dandelion) 
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| cake 
candle 
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Sample Sheet of Synonyms 


HM 'IV 


NOILVONGSH 


REY Slaeet 
happy, joyous, merry, 


solemn, grav 


e, somber, 


funny, witty, amusing, 
gloomy, dismal, dusky 
strong, mighty, sturdy, powerful, potent 
weak, frail, fragile, flimsy, infirm 


gay, cheerful 
serious, sober 
humorous, comical 
, shadowy, murky 


oy} UO pesn eq Uw STVIMALVW AO ALAINVA 94) Jo 


DIRECTIONS: Find the word “happy” on the first wheel. Now find a synonym 
for “happy” on each of the other four wheels. Line them up in the frame. To 
check, look at the number under “happy,” reverse the device and read the numbers 
given in the frame on each wheel. If all the numbers correspond the answers 
are correct. Write the words you found. Do the same for each word on the 


first wheel. 


cheerful 


KK 


mur 


L 
al 


comic 


merry 


erious 


lniirm 


do 


a 


humorou 
1 


gile 
s 


ismall dusky 
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ce 

a 
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funny 


gloo 
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PUB SAVY JOMSUB UL A, 


888 


dd 


88 db 


SNOITLVNIGWOO OIDLAWHLIUV 


uos 
sqonpoud 44T9 
SSLVLS 


payyun 
|Addey you | jou un 
xo sotTduexa *xo jo 
uotq |} eo | | ¢ suyueoy | etduexg | Suyueay| xTjorg 
NOILVOIGVTIAS 


22S 


STHHHM 


happy, 
solemn, grave, 


eueueq | weed 


yoRed | etdde 


GWVS 944 puTy 


NOT LVOIAISSVIO 


REY to 
joyous, 


merry, 
somber, serious, 


FOu 
gay, cheerful 
sober 


NOLLVONGHA UO pesn oq 


DIRECTIONS: Find the word 
“happy 


for 


Ob 


each of the oth 


“happy” 
er four wheels. 
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on the 
Line t 


first wheel. 


in 


up 


Now find a synonym 
the frame. 
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Teaching the Deaf Child to Read 


ELots—E Kennepy, M.A. 


Supervisor, Primary Department 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Some unfortunate features of the handicap of deafness are the 
inability to take part in the easy give and take of general con- 
versation, the great difficulty in understanding lectures, the limited 
use of radio, telephone, or television, and the problem of following 
the plot of a movie. One might reasonably conclude that reading 
would provide the ideal substitute for keeping in touch with the 
world with a minimum of problems in communication. 

In the case of older persons who lose their hearing this is often 
the case, and both profit and pleasure are derived from reading, 
without the constant strain of trying to hear or to read lips. 

However, for the child who has never had enough hearing to 
acquire normal speech and language, the problem is quite differ- 
ent. Teachers of the deaf as well as objective tests bear witness 
the case, and both profit and pleasure are derived from reading, 
achievement. In addition, they may be antagonistic to any type 
of reading activity and will do only the minimum required under 
the teachers’ supervision. 

Instead of improving as the child grows older, these difficulties 
seem to compound themselves, and one finds all too few adult 
deaf who really enjoy reading. For those who are not acquainted 
with the problems of deafness, we might explore some of the 
reasons why little deaf Susie cannot and will not read, even 
though it would be a worthwhile activity for any deaf child. 


PrRoBLEM 1 


When little Jimmy is six to eight months old his eyes begin 
to follow the family cat about and everyone bombards him with, 
“See the kitty.” “Where is the kitty?” “Look at the kitty.” 
A few months later Jimmy says something which is interpreted 
as “kitty,” and his adoring family are overjoyed at his accomplish- 


” 


ment. But Jimmy could not help saying, “kitty. 
tically a reflex. 

Let us consider little Susie. She, too, follows the activities 
of the cat with interest and is told about the kitty. But Susie 
does not say “kitty” because she has never heard it. Does she 
feel any less interest in the cat than Jimmy? Probably not. 

For the next five or six years the two children grow in their 
interests and needs. Jimmy gets what he wants by asking for 
it in sentences using just about all the constructions he is likely 
to use as an adult. Susie points, reaches, or yells, as the occasion 
demands. 


It was prac- 
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When Jimmy attains a six year old intelligence it seems quite 
easy and natural for him to go to school and begin to tie up 
all the words he is using with the symbols on the printed page. 
His progress depends on his ability to recognize and call off those 
symbols and no one doubts that he knows their meaning if he 
can pronounce them. 

Susie has never heard school discussed as a normal experience 
for six year olds. She has probably not realized that the lip 
movements she sees have any meaning, and if she has watched 
people reading she is surely unaware of what is involved. She 
probably feels frustrated, but she can scarcely know what it is 
that she is not sharing. 

At an early age she may be taken away from familiar sur- 
roundings for parts of days or for weeks at a time. She is 
required to do strange and annoying things with her tongue. 
She is taught through a voluntary sense what little Jimmy 
acquired through his hearing with no effort at all. 


PROBLEM 2 


Little Jimmy has heard “Run fast,” “Fasten your belt,” “Go 
fast asleep,’ from a very early age. If he is aware of any 
similarity when these expressions occur in reading, it is only 
momentary, and he soon adjusts to the faet that there is no 
similarity in meaning. 

I wonder how many deaf children sce the word fasten without 
going through the process of discarding the meaning of fast and 
then substituting the true meaning, even though it has been 
called to their attention many times. Read and ready, have and 
have to, are other examples of this problem. 

The hearing child accepts these contradictory spellings, con- 
structions and usages because they were presented to him at an 
age when children are more likely to accept without question. 


PROBLEM 3 
Diverse and unrelated meanings of the same word, v.g. spring 
and trunk. 
PROBLEM 4 


Idioms, dialects, colloquial expressions. 


5 


The deaf child starts with word recognition or naming in 
beginning reading. It is difficult to see how this can be avoided. 
A very young child can do it, but it is not reading. True reading 
is concerned with the relationships of words with all their shades 
of meaning. It has been said that the power of a word to 
connote is much greater than its power to denote, but too few 
deaf children rise above the level of denotation. 


PROBLEM 6 


The deaf child, accustomed to trying to understand with his 
eyes from obscure clues, often gets a satisfying if inaccurate 
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idea from pictures or a slight explanation. He feels that it is 
a waste of time to go through a maze of imperfectly understood 
words. He gets into the habit of jumping to conclusions, or if 
this leads to trouble, he may do no context reading at all and 
come to a dead stop at the first unknown word. He feels de- 
feated before he has really reached the limit of his ability to 
deal with words, and thus closes the door to the world of science, 
history, and literature which he might enjoy. 


PROBLEM 7 


Some profoundly and congenitally deaf people do learn to read 
with profit and enjoyment on the highest levels. This is the 
challenge which the teacher of the deaf must accept. Every 
deaf child is entitled to our best efforts to bring him to his 
highest possible achievement in reading skills. 


If we accept the idea that reading is a difficult but possible 
task for a deaf child, we can concentrate on two aims: presenta- 
tion of reading material to fix meaning and usage in his mind, 
and the development of positive attitudes which will make read- 
ing a desirable activity. 

Frequency of encounter is provided in most lower grade read- 
ing books and should prove sufficient for recognition AFTER 
the concepts have been mastered. At this point the hearing 
child and the deaf child differ widely. The hearing child of 
average experience has vivid and personal concepts for almost 
any word we can find in beginning readers. The deaf child 
may have the concepts just as vividly and personally, but he 
will not associate them with any verbal forms. Therefore, the 
teacher must crystallize these concepts in verbal terms and help 
make the personal associations which will elicit the concept when 
the word is encountered in print. It is learning a foreign language 
without any parallel verbal terms to which to refer. 

Previous reference has been made to the complications arising 
from numerous meanings of words found in even the beginning 
readers. It does not seem wise to postpone until higher grades 
the presentation of this trying phenomenon of our language. 
We should not contribute to the accusation of rigidity in the deaf. 

The number of presentations to fix the association of concept 
and verbal form will vary from child to child and will also 
depend on the appeal of the concept itself. One encounter may 
be enough in the case of words with strong positive tones, such 
as home, ice cream, and mother. Words for abstract concepts 
or those having little personal appeal may require a great many 
encounters. The teacher must see to it that the association is 
made if the concept and its verbal symbol are needed for the 
child’s reading development. 

It would be an unwarranted simplification to assume that the 
only problem is number of presentations. More important is 
the whole atmosphere of the learning-to-read process. This is 
probably the crucial factor which will determine whether reading 
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is to become drudgery or delight as the deaf child progresses 
through school. 


VariETIES OF ATMOSPHERE MAY BE CONSIDERED? 


1. The teacher may present the material as a defined task with 
the expectation of a percentage of mastery as shown by defini- 
tions, action work, and drawing. Seventy percent of mastery 
may be acceptable as sufficient for the child’s reading needs at 
that point. It is similar to requirements for normal children; 
the child can demonstrate a growing vocabulary; and some suc- 
cess in reading may ensue, but always with a percentage of 
unknown words and expressions to hamper full comprehension 
and enjoyment. 

2. The atmosphere may be described as vague. The teacher 
may sense her ineffectiveness, but is unable to do anything about 
it except to resort to, “You know what it means,” and the 
children will sagely nod, being too polite, too disinterested, or 
too understanding of the teacher’s predicament to demand a 
clarification. 

3. The atmosphere may be one of haste to go through a large 
number of books in the hope that somehow or another the 
children will absorb the needed skills and knowledge. Satisfactory 
achievement may even be the attempt to read orally with no 
check on comprehension,—the results might be too discouraging. 

4. The atmosphere may imply that deaf children are not likely 
to progress beyond the first easy books and that keeping them 
occupied with these is a satisfactory goal in reading. 

5. The atmosphere may parallel the reading and prereading 
experiences of the hearing child who is likely to become a good 
reader. This implies (a) an interest in what is in books, (b) a 
mastery of the concepts and their verbal forms at each level, 
(c) a control of the learning-to-read process by the teacher, so 
that the child’s problems are recognized and taken care of before 
they accumulate into a major disaster in his reading development 
with a consequent distaste for all reading activities. There should 
be joy in achievement with always new but attainable goals ahead. 


There are definite steps for creating the atmosphere we want. 
Both deaf and hearing children can begin with picture reading 
by the age of two, pointing out similarities and differences in the 
dog in the picture and the family dog, clothing, furniture, people, 
houses — all that is within the child’s experience. The deaf child 
does not hear the comments and questions, but he should soon 
get the idea of comparison and association. 

A little later, use can be made of sequence pictures in which 
the question is: What happened? Deaf children are accused of 
inability to see relationships. In their language development they 
are slow to ask or answer questions of cause and effect. Much 
of this may come from not having their attention called to cause 
and effect in their everyday happenings as well as in pictures. 
Their perceptions may lag behind those of the hearing child of 
the same age and IQ but they should be similar. 
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After the age of three many deaf children will be mature enough 
to recognize their names printed on a card and will be able to 
hand the correct name ecard to those about them after a little 
practice and assistance. They can also do many of the reading 
readiness matching activities. Certainly this type of exercise 
should not be labored, but if it is presented as enjoyable the child 
will demonstrate his ability when he is ready, just as the hearing 
child recognizes and says the names of those about him in his 
own good time. 

We do not know what features of a name card cause the iden- 
tification —it is not reading, but it is prereading, and just as 
much pleasure should be shown in the deaf child’s accomplish- 
ment as might be shown when the hearing child makes his first 
attempts at speech. There is no reason why this activity should 
interfere with the deaf child’s speech and speechreading develop- 
ment. It should re-enforce verbal identification. 

When the deaf child enters school these same preliminary steps 
should be taken by the teacher, but by this time a more direct 
approach to languages and vocabulary development will be needed. 
However, the zeal of the teacher must be influenced by two 
important principles of education for the deaf: 


1. Hearing is to a great extent an involuntary sense. Bombard- 
ment with the sounds of language will usually result in the normal 
child’s use of language as he hears it and needs it. There is no 


‘need to demand his attention while we work on troublesome 
sounds and combinations. 

However, the deaf child’s learning will have to take place for 
the most part through the use of vision, a voluntary sense, and 
one which can become fatigued in a rather short time if the 
material toward which the child is directed is boring, prolonged, 
or beyond his comprehension. This can be the beginning of an 
undesirable attitude toward reading. Periods must be geared to 
his attention span; materials must be made attractive; the teacher 
must be skilled in recognizing signs that the child is giving up 
because he is out of his depth or bored or fatigued. He can often 
fix his gaze on the teacher’s face while letting his mind wander 
far from the lesson at hand. 


2. The deaf child misses out on the color, warmth, and vivid- 
ness which sound gives to language. Most of us have had the 
experience of looking at television without the audio, but few 
will stay with it and try to understand what is going on. We 
must remember that this is the normal situation for the deaf 
child. He may try to draw conclusions, to see causal relationships, 
only to have his conclusions proved wrong by subsequent develop- 
ments in the story, which were explained by off-stage remarks. 
He is likely to become discouraged in his attempts to organize 
story content and thus fall into the habit of looking at both 
pictured and printed communication in isolated units. The 
teacher, too, might become discouraged in her attempts to teach 
reading if she did not keep in mind the small but outstanding 
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group of profoundly, congenitally deaf persons who have learned 
to read well and with enjoyment. 


Our task then is to make reading material as warm and vivid 
as possible; to build colorful associations with words; to lead the 
child to draw conclusions which may not always be correct but 
which will demonstrate that he can make interpretations in the 
light of his own experience. 

One of the most satisfactory ways of achieving the atmosphere 
we want is through the use of the opaque projector. This device 
enables us to project pictures and printed material on a sereen 
where the entire reading group can view it. There are several 
advantages to this: 


1. It gets attention from the children. 

2. It permits the teacher to direct the attention of the group 
to any part of the page. When the deaf child looks down at his 
book he removes himself from the teacher’s direction. 

3. The teacher has a good opportunity to note signs of per- 
plexity, incorrect eve movements, poor attention. 

4. Questions and comments can be put in more easily while the 
story is being read. 

5. Dramatization can be tied in more closely with he printed 
page as the teacher or pupil goes quickly from print to action. 

6. It is especially helpful in straightening out problems with 
pronouns and their antecedents. 

7. It is convenient when only one copy of a book or paper is 
available. The child’s own work may be projected for all to see. 

8. The children enjoy it. We are getting a positive attitude 
toward printed material. ; 


When should we begin the use of the projector? As soon as the 
child can recognize his own picture and his own printed name, 
he will derive pleasure from running up to stand by the projection 
of his name card on the screen. The usual reading readiness 
material can be used for recognition of similarities and differences. 
Beginning vocabulary can be learned in the same way, matching 
picture and name, verb command and action, picture description 
and picture. The opportunities for movement and competition 
will be among the desirable features of the exercise. 

The teacher will be looking forward to the time when the child 
will begin to use pre-primers. When that time comes the child 
should be so prepared that he will meet no new words or concepts 
in his first book. Teachers of the deaf have complained that 
most beginning readers fail to fill the needs of the deaf child. 
However, they are printed books, the concepts presented are 
useful, and the child can get the idea that he will get information 
and pleasure from books. 

The Scott, Foresman readers are used extensively in schools for 
the deaf and for the hearing. The pre-primers introduce concepts 
found in most pre-primers and will serve as material for our 
problems in concept development. Reference has been made to 
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the concept that a name under a picture indicates the person so 
named. Establishment of this concept prepares for eight pages 
of the pre-primer, WE LOOK AND SEE. The development of 
other concepts will proceed as follows: 


Look, look Page 4 


The basie concept in the command to look is to direct some- 
one’s attention to something indicated, usually by a gesture. 


Method of development 


The assistance of another adult should be enlisted to begin the 
presentation of look as a command. Say to the assistant, “Look 
Bicarsieys omar ,»” using the name of any child or object known to 
the group. Call attention to the fact that the attention is directed. 

When the command is established in speechreading, have word 
cards ready for use in the slot charts so that the command, “Look 
at Bobby.” can be built. Soon the children are told that not all 
are to look, but that one will be told to look. Build the com- 
mand, “Look at Jane, Tommy.” If the concept and the order 
of words in this command are carefully worked on, we may pre- 
vent some of the confusion so often found in the language of deaf 
children. Later on we want the child to write the statement, 
“Tommy looked at Jane.” We may not sense his difficulty with 
word order, resulting from poor teaching of the concepts involved. 

Use the command incidentally if something interesting occurs. 
Expand to, “Look in the box.” “Look behind the door.” “Look 
up.” “Look down.” 


Oh, oh, oh Page 5 


The exclamation oh may express surprise, delight, dismay, fear, 
question, annoyance, comprehension. All of these meanings may 
be developed by staging incidents which would call forth the 
exclamation oh. 


Method of development 


Someone places an interesting looking package on the desk 
while teacher is out of the room. When she returns, she very 
obviously says “Oh.” She calls attention to what she has said. 
Stick figures are drawn to illustrate the incident, with a balloon 
drawn from the mouth and oh written in the balloon. 

The teacher happens to spill something or break something. 
She says, “Oh.” Someone says, “Boo.” and teacher says, “Oh.” 

Do not call attention to oh as o-e. 


See, see Page 8 
The basic concept is to perceive with the eyes. 


Method of development 


We often complain of the careless way in which deaf children 
make mistakes in the use of see and saw. Saw is usually taught 
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first without any real drill on the present form. The relationship 
of the two forms of the verb is so apparent to us that we may 
forget that the deaf child may see no more reason to associate 
see and saw than to associate bee and bow. 

Tell the children that you are going to talk about see. Write 
see on the blackboard. Sit facing a mirror placed so that the 
children can see your face, but not in the mirror. Shut your eyes 
or use a blindfold. An assistant places a child or a familiar object 
so that it can be seen in the mirror. When you remove the blind- 
fold, say, so that the children can read your lips, “I see ......... : 
Let the children take turns “seeing” one another. The usual 
exercises for developing saw may be used at this time, but the 
meaning of the present ferm is needed for reading the pre-primer 
and should not be lost sight of. 


Funny Page 10 


The use of funny to mean something queer, odd, or unusual, 
is colloquial. 


Method off development 


Be alert for incidents and pictures which seem to amuse the 
children. Use the word funny for speechreading and in the 
written form. A sense of humor can, at least to some extent, 
be cultivated. 


Jump up. Come up. Goup. Go down. Pages 24-29 
Method of development 


If possible, set up school on a stairway landing. Give the 
above commands for both speechreading and silent reading. 

Have part of the class standing on the floor and part standing 
on a low bench. Only one group can respond correctly to the 
commands, Jump up, and Jump down. 

Up and down should be used in other situations such as swing- 
ing, climbing, playing on the see-saw. 


Work Play Book 2 of the Pre-primer series 
Method of development 


Give a child some work such as washing the blackboard or 
dusting. 

Call attention of the others to the fact that it is work. 

Call attention to someone working about the school grounds. 
Get pictures of people at various occupations familiar to the chil- 
dren. If a child indicates that someone in his family does some type 
of work, write or build.in the slot chart, “John’s Father works.” 

Begin early in the child’s school life to say, “We are going to 
play.” “Do you want to play?” 

It does not seem wise to contrast or categorize work and play, 
except in a very broad sense. 
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Spot helps Mother Page 11 
Method of development 


Have some regular classroom duties in which a child helps the 
teacher. Say, write, and build in the slot chart, “Bob helps me.” 

Create situations for the command, “Help me.” 

Find pictures showing someone helping. 

For the story in the book, be on the alert for a rain that comes 
up and necessitates bringing things in from out of doors. Draw 
pictures to fix in the children’s minds the activity connected with 
approaching rain, so that they will have some personal experience 
to associate with the story. 


Puff is the baby Page 27 
Method of development 


Allow the children to “dress up.” 

Try to get a live animal to be the “baby” in a doll carriage. 

Have the children wear cards saying, “I am Mother.” “I am 
Father.” 


Dramatize in preparation for page 28. 
Can Page 32 
Method of development 


Put a mark on the blackboard, or hang something at such a 
height that some but not all will be able to reach it. Let the 
children try, and then say, “I can” or “I cannot.” 

Let the children ride a tricycle and say, “I ean.” 

Try to ride a bicycle. There should be some to say, “I cannot.” 

Put a familiar object in a box or bag. Help the children say, 
“IT can see the ” or “TI cannot see the ss 


Mother makes something Page 39 
The concept of something may be difficult to establish. 


Method of development 


After the concept of make, with the correct use of the past 
tense has been worked on, the teacher may bring in a covered 
box or bag, and say, “I made something.” Let the children try 
to guess what has been made. If they offer absurd suggestions, 
call attention to the verb. If possible, let the children make the 
same thing. 

Another day, repeat with a different “something.” Let the 
children try the guessing game with another group. Play the 
game with “I have something blue.” “I have something little.” 
Let the children take turns being “It” while the others guess. 


Father makes boats Page 47 
Method of development 


If it is not practical for the children to make wooden boats, 
have them make paper boats and color them. Help them to say, 
“The yellow boat is my boat.” “My boat is blue.” “I can make 
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a boat.” These sentences should be written and built in the 
slot chart. 
Work on double adjectives — a little red boat, a big blue boat. 
Allow the children to enact the story on pages 54, 55, 56. 


We come and go Book3 Page 5 
Method of development 


Organize a race. Use both the printed and spoken signal, “Go.” 


If someone has a mishap, as on page 8, be sure that they say, 
“Oy.” 


wants Page 11 
Method of development 


Give practice in saying, “I want ” when given a choice 
of colors or objects. 

Drill on writing and building in the slot chart, “I want 
“Bob wants “Mary and Tom want 


said Page 14 


Method of development 


Call attention to what a child said. Draw stick figures with 
balloons showing what was said. 

Call attention to the punctuation marks for quotations. When 
building sentences with quotations in the slot chart, have separate 
cards for commas, quotation marks, periods. 


it Page 51 


The word airplane to which the pronoun refers is not given in 
this reader, but it would surely be familiar to deaf children at 
this stage of reading. 


Method of development 


Sometime when an airplane is overhead, use the command, 
“Look up.” 

Work on the questions: What did you see? What color was it? 
Did it go away? Do you want to go up in it? 


A number of examples of concept development have been pre- 
sented to emphasize the detailed planning which should precede 
the use of the beginning books. Every incident in the books 
should be built into the experience of the children, not merely as 
experience, but with all of the vocabulary and language which 
will later appear in the reading activity. 

We may summarize the steps in teaching the child to read: 


1. Development of concepts in verbal terms, making them 
vivid, warm, flexible, personal. 

2. Extensive use of the opaque projector when available. When 
the printed page is shown, the picture should be covered so that 
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the children will form the habit of getting ideas from the print. 
The pointer in the teacher’s hands can guide eye movements and 
group words in phrases. After the reading, discussion, questions, 
dramatization, the picture is shown to confirm or refute the con- 
clusions drawn from the print. The children are not permitted 
to see the books to be used in reading and thus suspense and 
interest are maintained. 

If no projector is available, the teacher can control the situation 
by taking two children at a time for reading, keeping the picture 
covered until the print has been read and discussed. 

3. After the concepts for the first pre-primer are developed, 
reading of this book will begin. At the same time, concepts for 
the next book will be worked on. When the book is presented 
there should be no problem of comprehension. With a little addi- 
tional preparation a large number of additional pre-primers can 
be read. At the beginning levels it is advisable to make progress 
horizontally, rather than vertically with the danger of pushing 
the children beyond their ability to read with comprehension and 
enjoyment. Thus a group of six and seven year old children may 
read a dozen or more pre-primers before going on to more diffi- 
cult books. 

4. The book used in the projector will have to be torn apart 
so that the pages will lie flat. At least one other copy of each 
book should be available in the classroom for re-reading after the 
book is completed. This re-reading of a finished book should be 
encouraged for review and for the sense of achievement which 
we are working toward. Young hearing children enjoy repetition. 
The deaf child, too, will enjoy re-reading if his initial struggle 
with the reader has not been so discouraging that he has a distaste 
for the entire process. 

5. Most work books for the basic readers can be used to good 
advantage, but here again the task must be put within the 
child’s reach. Each page may be projected, discussed, and then 
done independently, with the aim of 100% correctness. The use 
of work books as busy work with a mere checking of right and 
wrong should never be tolerated. 

6. As the child goes on to higher reading levels, the process of 
development of concepts, followed by reading without reliance 
on pictures, should be carried on as rapidly as the child can 
master new material. The Third Grade books will present a 
number of problems in new and complex language. These new 
constructions must be prepared for as part of the language 
curriculum. By this time the child’s attitude toward reading 
should be so well established that he will attack new problems 
wth eagerness, knowing that he will be able to make progress. 
We have a number of objective measures of his achievement in 
reading, and these should be used to give the teacher information 
about his progress. But the major aim of the program, the 
enjoyment of reading, will have to be judged by the amount of 
reading he does on his own and his attitude toward reading. 
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A National Index on Deafness, Speech and Hearing has been 
established at Gallaudet College as a joint effort by the college 
and the American Speech and Hearing Association. Work on the 
Index will be speeded by a grant of $10,950 to the American 
Speech and Hearing Association by the U. 8. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

The purpose of the National Index is to index and abstract all 
professional literature pertaining to deafness, speech and hearing 
and to make this material readily available to all interested 
persons. Present, future, and all relevant past literature will 
be included. 

The National Index on Deafness, Speech and Hearing is an 
outgrowth of a project undertaken by Gallaudet’s Central Index 
of Research on the Deaf in 1957. It was developed into its 
present form through a series of conferences between representa- 
tives—now on the governing board of the Index—of the college 
and the Association. 

Serving on the Board from Gallaudet College are Dr. Stephen 
P. Quigley, director of the National Index and of Gallaudet’s 
Central Index of Research; Dean George Detmold; and Dr. 
Powrie V. Doctor, editor of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE DEAF. ASHA Board members are Dr. Kenneth O. Johnson, 
executive secretary of ASHA; Dr. Wendell Johnson, editor of the 
Association; and Dr. Mack D. Steer, director, Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, Purdue University, Indiana. 

At its last meeting, the Board decided to issue two publications: 
a quarterly journal of abstracts of current literature; and an 
index of past literature. Abstracting of current literature will 
begin on January 1, 1960. Dr. Stephen P. Quigley will serve 
as editor for the two publications and Dr. Kenneth O. Johnson 
as business manager. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT Washington, D. C. 
October 5, 1959 


NATIONAL INDEX ON DEAFNESS, SPEECH AND HEARING 
Compiled by 
The American Speech and Hearing Association 
and 


Gallaudet College 


Gallaudet College and the American Speech and Hearing Association have 
established a National Index on Deafness, Speech and Hearing. This Index 
will combine the present ‘indexing and abstracting functions of the Central 
Index of Research on the Deaf at Gallaudet College and the projected indexing 
and abstracting functions of the American Speech and Hearing Association. 


The general policies of the National Index on Deafness, Speech and Hear- 
ing will be formulated by a committee composed of representatives of Gallaudet 
College and representatives of the American Speech and Hearing Association. 
The Index will be located at Gallaudet College. It will be directed by Dr. 
Stephen P. Quigley. 


The purpose of the National Index is to index and abstract all profes- 
stonal literature pertaining to deafness, speech and hearing and to make this 
material readily available to all interested persons. Not only will present 
and future literature be included but also all of the relevant past literature. 
The National Index will make the collected material available through a regular, 
professional publication. It is believed that the National Index will provide 
a necessary and useful service to all persons concerned with the problems of 
deafness, speech and hearing. 


The National Index on Deafness, Speech and Hearing is made possible in 
part by a grant from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 


Further information on the Index may be obtained by writing to: 


Dr. Stephen P. Quigley, Director 
National Index on Deafness, Spee 
Gallaudet College 

Washington 2, D. C. 


Leonard M. Elstad, President 
Gallaudet College 


George/A. Kopp, Pres idén 
American Speech and Hearing Association 
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Edward Miner Gallaudet Served the Deaf 


Harry Best, Px.D. 
Former Professor of Sociology 
University of Kentucky 


A review of VOICE OF THE DEAF, a biography of Edward 
Miner Gallaudet. By Maxine Tull Boatner. Publie Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C. $4.50. 


On the ceiling of the great front hall of the Library of Congress 
are inscribed the names of illustrious Americans who are deemed 
to have deserved well of their country. One name is that of a 
man with which most are little familiar, but a name that ranks 
high in service to man, and is of transcending significance to a 
segment of the human race. The name is that of Gallaudet. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was the first to bring education to 
the deaf (often wrongly called “deaf-mutes”) in America, direct- 
ing the initial school for them in Hartford, Conn., in 1817. To 
his son, Edward Miner Gallaudet, about whom the book under 
review revolves, is given the credit for the bringing into being 
of the only institution for the higher education of the deaf in the 
world —the National College for Deaf-Mutes, now Gallaudet 
College. The college is today an accredited one, with a chapter 
of the American Association of University of Professors. 

“Voice of the Deaf” is writtey by Mrs. Maxine Tull Boatner, 
appropriately enough wife of the present head of the American 
School for the Deaf, with which the elder Gallaudet was con- 
nected. (It was this institution to which John A. Jacobs, in those 
brave days of Kentucky in the early 19th Century, rode on 
horseback to learn the methods of teaching the deaf, resulting 
in the establishment of the fourth school for the deaf in the 
United States, and the first under direct state auspices. His 
courageous spirit still hovers over the institution on Second Street 
in Danville, a stone’s throw from the house of the famous surgeon 
Ephraim MeDowell.) It is doubtful if any man, either father 
or son—and all the more remarkable as father and son here— 
have been so beloved by those in whose behalf they labored as 
have these men by the deaf of the land. It has been a deep, 
passionate, warm love, a love steeped in gratitude, a love that 
has passed into nothing less than reverence. For to them these 
men were the means of opening the gates of life. To none in the 
world is there so great a need of education; to none could it 
mean so much. With so powerful a barrier in reaching the 
mind is want of sense of hearing that when it is achieved here 
education may claim its richest of victories. 

In the preparation of this work the author has done a vast 
amount of research, especially in delving into letters, diaries, 
documents of various kinds, in which she has had much coopera- 
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tion from living members of the Gallaudet family and for several 
generations back, as well as government records. She tells how 
the younger Gallaudet came to be interested in the deaf}! how 
he was invited to take charge of a school being created in Wash- 
ington; how he had visions of a national institution arising for 
the higher education of the deaf for the entire country; how he 
strove for the coming true of his vision-—with the bill for this 
signed by President Abraham Lincoln in 1864—how he watched 
over the new undertaking, with the solicitous eye of a mother, 
when he had to combat misunderstandings and misgivings; how 
he saw the college grow and prosper—and with the acclaim of 
all who knew it, and above all with the heart-surging rejoicing, 
of the deaf who have the privilege of having been students there. 

A most interesting part of the book tells of the “riff” between 
Edward Miner Gallaudet and Alexander Graham Bell of tele- 
phone fame. Bell had a deaf mother and a deaf wife, and had 
become much interested in the mechanics of speech. (It was 
this which indirectly led him to his experiment toward the 
telephone.) He came to espouse the “pure one” method of 
teaching the deaf, using speech and speech reading alone, with 
the elimination of all “signs.” Gallaudet favored the “combined 
method,” giving speech to all who could profit by it (intelligible 
speech by a person born deaf or becoming so in early life, without 
ever having heard, being seldom possible for general use, but 
helpful on occasion), at the same time having resorted to the use 
of the “sign language” with finger spelling for communication 
among the deaf themselves and for public lectures—the method 
being fitted to individual needs. The combined method is now 
favored in most schools for the deaf in America, and strongly 
insisted upon by nearly all the deaf themselves. Today there 
is greater harmony in the matter, each side having better under- 
standing and evaluation of the other. 

The book contains much also of the other side of Gallaudet, 
with his wide interests—his social life in Washington with the 
higher-ups with whom he had contacts; his friends in different 
circles; his literary tastes and aspirations; his business, invest- 
ments; his home and domestic life—some told in quite intimate 
detail. There are excellent illustrations which add much to the 
value of the book. The book is a labor of love on the part 
of the author. It is to be hoped that it will be widely read. 
The story is well told—of a man with rare abilities, with rare 
abilities, with rare consecration, and with rare vision, in the service 
of his fellowman—and a field where his service has been of 
untold good. 


The Kentucky Standard, April, 1959 


[VOICE OF THE DEAF by Dr. Maxine Tull Boatner has been 
chosen by the U. S. Office of Information Service under the Foreign 
Service of the U. S. of America, to be reviewed in Issue No. 75, 
June, 1959 of Beisho Dayori, a monthly review of American books 
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issued by the U. 8. I. S. in Tokyo. Twenty books published in 
the U.S. are chosen each month through this service. It is hoped 
to reach about 17,000 interested Japanese in this way. Ed.] 


[Of the many excellent reviews of Dr. Maxine Tull Boatner’s 
VOICE OF THE DEAF that have appeared, it was felt that the 
review in The Kentucky Standard by Dr. Harry Best was excep- 
tionally well done. Dr. Best was a teacher in training at Gallaudet 
College in 1902-1903 while Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet was still 
president. The two men remained friends for many years. Dr. 
Best is one of the few remaining educators of the deaf today who 
was personally acquainted with Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet. Ed.] 
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Legislation for Teachers of the Deaf 


Powrte V. Doctor, PH.D., Editor 


American Annals of the Deaf 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


The number of teachers in training for the deaf in the United 
States during the academic year 1958-1959, was discouraging, 
especially in view of the fact that enrollments in schools and 
classes for the deaf increased over 2,000 in the years 1958 and 
1959. Six training centers reported no enrollment for the academic 
year, 1958-1959. 

In the face of such a dire situation, Dr. George T. Pratt, 
Principal at the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., 
and Evan V. Johnston, Director of Development at the Clarke 
School, spearheaded a movement to have legislation pertaining to 
the education of classroom teachers of the deaf introduced into the 
United States Senate under the guidance of Senator Lister Hill 
of Alabama and Senators Clark, Kefauver, Kennedy, Saltonstall, 
Stennis, Symington, and Wiley. Corresponding bills, 488 and 
494 were introduced by Representative Fogarty and Representa- 
tive Elliott, with the counterparts, 503, 507, 512, 516 and 526 
introduced respectively by Boland, Thornberry, Loser, Baker and 
Moorhead. This effort had the support of the Conferenec of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, the American In- 
structors of the Deaf and the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf. 

During the spring of 1959 conferences were held at the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf in New York City, at Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D. C., and in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Council for Exceptional Children in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Among those who participated in these discussions were Dr. 
George T. Pratt, Principal, The Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass., Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, Supt., New York 
School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y., representing the 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Marshall S. Hester, Supt., 
New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico, President, 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, Dr. 
Clarence D. O’Connor, Supt., Lexington School for the Deaf, Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College and Robert H. 
Cole, President Parents’ Section, Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. 

A statistical survey of the need for teachers in schools and classes 
for the deaf and in speech and hearing clinics in the United States 
was made by Evan Johnston of the Clarke School and Dr. D. 
Robert Frisina, Director, Hearing and Speech Clinic, Gallaudet 
College. The American Annals of the Deaf served as the coordi- 
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nating agency for the study. The results of the survey of teacher 
needs in schools and classes for the deaf by Johnston and Frisina 
have been published in pamphlet form by the American Annals 
of the Deaf, which was useful to the members of Congress and 
their assistants. 

At the same time work was being done on the bill for legislation 
for teachers of the deaf, Wesley Wilkerson Jr., M.D., Chairman 
of the Board of the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, 
Nashville, Tenn., was encouraging similar legislation for the train- 
ing of speech pathologists and audiologists. 

After some discussion it was decided to present the two bills 
under a joint resolution to Congress. On August 6, 1959, Senator 
Lister Hill of Alabama introduced in the Senate of the United 
States, Senate Joint Resolution 127. The Resolution was co- 
sponsored by Senators Clark (Penn.), Kefauver (Tenn.), Kennedy 
(Mass.), Saltonstall (Mass.), Stennis (Miss.), Symington (Mo.), 
and Wiley (Wise.). About the same time, identically worded 
resolutions were introduced in the House by Representatives 
Fogarty (R.1.), H.J. Res. 488; Elliott (Ala.), H.J. Res. 494: 
Boland (Mass.), H.J. Res. 503; Thornberry (Texas), H.J. Res. 
507; Loser (Tenn.), H.J. Res. 512; Baker (Tenn.), H.J. Res. 512; 
and Moorhead (Penn.), H.J. Res. 526. 

According to Fred D. Knittle, Director of Development, The 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts, who 
has succeeded Evan Johnston, the cooperation on the part of 
members of the profession across the country in this joint effort 
is exceptional. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Aucust 6, 1959 


Mr. Hitt (for himself, Mr. Curark, Mr. Kerauver, Mr. Kennepy, 
Mr. SaLTONSTALL, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SyMINGTON, and Mr. Winey) 
introduced the following joint resolution; which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


To help make available to those children in our country who are 
handicapped by deafness the specially trained teachers of the deaf 
needed to develop their abilities and to help make available to 
individuals suffering speech and hearing impairments those spe- 
cially trained speech pathologists and audiologists needed to help 
them overcome their handicaps. 

Whereas to meet the educational needs of some thirty thousand deaf 
children of school age in the United States requires the training 
of some five hundred teachers of the deaf annually; and 

Whereas fewer than one hundred and fifty such teachers are in train- 
ing this academic year; and 

Whereas at least six of the institutions accredited for the training of 
teachers of the deaf have no trainees enrolled for the current 
academic year; and 

Whereas, while the number of deaf children enrolled in special schools 
or classes increased by four hundred a year over the previous ten 
years, the increase in 1959 was more than twelve hundred; and 

Whereas teachers of the deaf are needed in all States and the institu- 
tions currently accredited for the training of teachers of the deaf 
have the facilities for meeting the needs of all the States for 
such teachers; and 

Whereas each State cannot and should not undertake a wasteful 
duplication of facilities and faculties; and 

Whereas some eight million Americans of all ages suffer from speech 
or hearing impairments of such nature as to seriously handicap 
them in their efforts to become self-supporting, self-sufficient 
taxpaying members of their communities; and 

Whereas the medical, social, emotional, educational and rehabilitation 
problems of this large section of our population result from speech 
and hearing defects a majority of which are remediable; and 

Whereas some twenty thousand speech pathologists and audiologists 
are needed to properly diagnose, train, and rehabilitate these 
eight million handicapped people; and 

Whereas to meet this need there are at present in the United States 
only some two thousand certified speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists and some five thousand noncertified. specialists in this 
field; and 

Whereas in order to begin to cope with the problems resulting from 
the critical shortage of trained personnel in this field it is esti- 
mated that our universities should be graduating at least one 
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thousand five hundred properly trained speech pathologists and 
audiologists each year; and 

Whereas only four hundred specially trained speech pathologists and 
audiologists are being graduated each year; and 

Whereas speech pathologists and audiologists are needed in all States 
to staff schools, hospitals, and community service centers; and 

Whereas each State cannot and should not undertake a wasteful 
duplication of facilities and faculties for the training of speech 
pathologists and audiologists: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


Sec. 101. In order to encourage and facilitate the training of 
teachers of the deaf, the Commissioner of Education (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the “Commissioner’’) shall, in cooperation 
with the Advisory Committee on the Training of Teachers of the 
Deaf (established by section 105 and hereinafter in this title referred 
to as the “Advisory Committee”), establish and conduct a program of 
grants-in-aid to public and nonprofit institutions which are engaged 
in the training of teachers of the deaf and which are afiiliated with 
recognized public or other nonprofit institutions of higher education 
to assist such institutions in providing such training. Such grants-in- 
aid shall be used by such institutions to assist in covering the cost of 
courses of training and study for teachers of the deaf and for estab- 
lishing and maintaining scholarships for qualified persons who desire 
to enroll in such courses of training and study, the stipends of any 
such scholarships to be determined by the Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner shall submit all applications for grants-in-aid under this 
title to the Advisory Committee for its review and recommendations, 
and the Commissioner shall not approve any such application before 
he has received and studied the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee with respect to such ,application, unless the Advisory 
Committee shall have failed to submit its recommendations to him 
after having had adequate time to do so. 

Sec. 102. Payments of grants-in-aid pursuant to this title shall 
be made by the Commissioner from time to time and on such condi- 
tions as he may determine, including the making of such reports as 
the Commissioner may determine to be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. Such payments may be made either in 
advance or by way of reimbursement and shall be made only to 
institutions approved by the Commissioner for the training of 
teachers of the deaf. 

Sec. 103. For the purposes of this title the term “nonprofit.” a= 
applied to an institution, means an institution owned and operated 
by one or more corporations or associations no part of the net earnings 
of which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 

Sec. 104. The Commissioner is authorized to delegate any of his 
functions under this title, except the making of regulations. to any 
officer or employee of the Office of Education. 

Sec. 105. (a) There is hereby established in the Office of Educa- 
tion an Advisory Committee on the Training of Teachers of the Deaf. 
The Advisory Committee shall consist of the Commissioner, who shall 
be Chairman, and twelve persons appointed, without regard to the 
civil service laws, by the Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Six 
of such appointed members shall be individuals identified with insti- 
tutions engaged in-the training of teachers of the deaf; three shall be 
individuals identified with institutions of higher education which are 
affiliated with institutions engaged in the training of teachers of the 
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deaf; and three shall be individuals representative of the lay public 
who have demonstrated an interest in the education of the deaf. 

(b) The appointed members of the Advisory Committee shall 
hold office for a term of four years, except that (1) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term, and (2) the terms of the members first 
taking office after the date of enactment of this title shall expire, as 
designated by the Commissioner at the time of appointment, three 
at the end of four years after such date, three at the end of three 
years after such date, three at the end of two years after such date, 
and three at the end of one year after such date. None of the 
appointed members shall be eligible for reappointment until a year 
has elapsed since the end of his preceding term. 

(c) The Advisory Committee shall periodically review the opera- 
tions of the grants-in-aid program established pursuant to this title 
with a view to determining the extent to which such program is 
succeeding in carrying out the purposes for which it was established. 
On the basis of such reviews the Advisory Committee shall submit 
to the Commissioner such recommendations with respect to the oper- 
ation and administration of the program as it may deem advisable, 
together with any recommendations for legislation which it may 
deem necessary or desirable to carry out the purposes for which this 
title was enacted. Such recommendations, together with the Com- 
missioner’s comments thereon, shall be referred to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for transmittal by him to the 
Congress. 

(d) The Advisory Committee shall review all applications for 
grants-in-aid under this title and shall recommend to the Commis- 
sioner the approval of such applications as, in the opinion of the 
Advisory Committee, contribute to the carrying out of the purposes 
of this title, and the disapproval of such applications as, in the 
opinion of the Advisory Committee, do not contribute to the carrying 
out of such purposes. 

The Commissioner may utilize the services of any member 
or members of the Advisory Committee in connection with matters 
relating to the provisions of this title, for such periods, in addition 
to conference periods, as he may determine. 

(f) Members of the Advisory Committee shall, while serving on 
business of the Advisory Committee or at the request of the Com- 
missioner under subsection (e) of this section, receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, not to exceed $50 per day, and shall also be entitled 
to receive an allowance for actual and necessary travel and subsistence 
expenses while so serving away from their places of residence. 

Sec. 106. (a) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this title there are authorized to be appropriated $1.500,000 for each 
of the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1959, and July 1. 1960, and such 
amounts as may be necessary for the eight succeeding fiscal years. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall terminate on June 30, 1969. 


TITLE II—TRAINING OF SPEECH PATHOLOGISTS AND 
AUDIOLOGISTS 


Sec. 201. In order to encourage and facilitate the training of 
speech pathologists and audiologists, the Director of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
“Director”) shall, in cooperation with the Adivsory Committee on 
Speech and Hearing Disabilities (established by section 205 and here- 
inafter in this title referred to as the “Advisorv Committee”), estab- 
lish and conduct a program of grants-in-aid to public and nonprofit 
institutions of higher education which are engaged in the training of 
speech pathologists and audiologists to assist such institutions in pro- 
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viding such training and in recruiting persons to receive such training. 
Such grants-in-aid shall be made only to institutions of higher edu- 
cation which have been approved by the director as offering programs 
of such nature and content as to enable students who have successfully 
completed such programs to qualify for an advanced certificate in 
speech pathology or audiology from a recognized national accrediting 
body. Such grants-in-aid shall be used by such institutions to assist 
in covering the cost of courses of graduate training and study leading 
to the master’s or doctor’s degree and for establishing and maintaining 
graduate fellowships with such stipends as may be determined by the 
Director. The Director shall submit all applications for grants-in-aid 
under this title to the Advisory Committee for its review and recom- 
mendations, and the Director shall not approve any such application 
before he has received and studied the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee with respect to such application, unless the 
Advisory Committee shall have failed to submit its reeommendations 
to him after having had adequate time to do so. 

Sec. 202. Payments of grants-in-aid pursuant to this title may 
be made by the Director from time to time, in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, on such conditions as the Director may determine, 
including the making of such reports as the Director may determine 
to be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. Such pay- 
ments shall be made only to institutions approved for the training 
of speech pathologists or audiologists by the Director. 

Sec. 203. For the purposes of this title the term “nonprofit,” as 
applied to an institution of higher education, means an institution 
owned and operated by one or more corporations or associations no 
part of the net earnings of which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 

Sec. 204. The Director is authorized to delegate any of his func- 
tions under this title, except the making of regulations, to any officer 
or employee of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Sec. 205. (a) There is hereby established in the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation an Advisory Committee on Speech and Hearing 
Disabilities. The Advisory Committee shall consist of the Director, 
who shall be Chairman, and twelve persons, appointed without regard 
to the civil service laws, by the Director with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Six 
of such appointed members shall be individuals who devote a major 
part of their efforts to departments of speech pathology and audiology 
in institutions of higher education and who shall be chosen so as to 
reflect varied specialties represented in such departments, three shall 
be individuals chosen from the ranks of professional people actively 
engaged in the diagnosis, training, or rehabilitation of individuals 
suffering serious speech or hearing impairments, and three shall be 
individuals representative of the lay public who have demonstrated 
an interest in the problem of speech and hearing disabilities. 

(b) The appointed members of the Advisory Committee shall 
hold office for a term of four years, except that (1) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term, and (2) the terms of the members first 
taking office after the date of enactment of this title shall expire, as 
designated by the Director at the time of appointment, three at the 
end of four years after such date, three at the end of three years 
after such date, three at the end of two years after such date, and 
three at the end of one year after such date. None of the appointed 
members shall be eligible for reappointment until a year has elapsed 
since the end of his preceding term. 

_ (ce) The Advisory Committee shall preiodically review the oper- 
ations of the grants-in-aid program established pursuant to this title 
with a view to determining the extent to which such program is 
succeeding in carrying out the purposes for which it was established. 
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On the basis of such reviews the Advisory Committee shall submit 
to the Director such recommendations with respect to the operation 
and administration of the program as it may deem advisable, together 
with any recommendations for legislation which it may deem neces- 
sary or desirable to carry out the purposes for which this title was 
enacted. Such recommendations, together with the Director’s com- 
ments thereon, shall be referred to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for transmittal by him to the Congress. 

(d) The Advisory Committee shall review all applications for 
grants-in-aid under this title and shall recommend to the Director 
the approval of such applications as, in the opinion of the Advisory 
Committee, contribute to the carrying out of the purposes of this 
title. and the disapproval of such applications as, in the opinion of 
the Advisory Committee, do not contribute to the carrying out of 
such purposes. 

(e) The Director may utilize the services of any member or 
members of the Advisory Committee in connection with matters 
relating to the provisions of this title, for such periods, in addition 
to conference periods, as he may determine. 

(f{) Members of the Advisory Committee shall, while serving on 
business of the Advisory Committee or at the request of the Director 
under subsection (e) of this section, receive compensation at rates 
fixed by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, not to exceed $50 per day, and shall also be entitled to 
receive an allowance for actual and necessary travel and subsistence 
expenses while so serving away from their places of residence. 

Sec. 206. (a) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this title, there are authorized to be appropriated $2,000,000 for pale 
of the fiscal years beginning July 1. 1959, and July 1, 1960, and such 
amounts as may be necessary for the eight succeeding fiscal years. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall terminate on June 29, 1969. 
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A and AN Before U- and H- Words 


Epwarp L. Scouten, M.A., Chairman 


Preparatory Department, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 


Deaf students who have no aural recollection are often con- 
fronted with a small but perplexing problem in the use of the 
indefinite articles a and an before u- words. These students are 
well acquainted with the established rule which states that the 
article an precedes initial vowel words. They are, however, con- 
founded by the “exception to the rule” which manifests itself in 
“a unique story” or “a unanimous vote.” 

Such exceptions which arise occasionally create an irritating 
“bug” in an otherwise grammatically correct composition. To tell 
the deaf student that “an union card” does not sound right is 
futile, because sound for one who has never heard has little or 
no significance. If, however, it can be pointed out that the error 
does not look right, then the possibility for permanent correction 
is much more certain. An answer to this problem has been devised 
in following visible nonlanguage rules: 


1. The prefix un- is always preceded by an. an untold story, an 
unknown person, an unlikely happening. 
2. If two consonants follow the u- then the article will be an. 


an urchin an utterance 
an urge an underdog 
an ultimatum an umbrella 


3. If a consonant and a vowel follow the u- then the article will 
be a. 


a unique situation a uranium deposit 
a usage a usurpation 
a utopian idea a utility 


A similar difficulty is encountered by deaf students in their usage 
of the indefinite articles with h- words. The students is aware 
that the article a is used before consonants; however, he meets an 
“exception to the rule” in “an honor.” An explanation of a 
vowelized or silent h would mean little or nothing to the deaf 
student. It is, consequently, necessary to provide a_ tangible 
means for pinpointing the answer. 

No set rule could be formulated for this problem as in the case 
of u- words; however, a study of the article an before vowelized 
or silent h- words in American usage revealed the following in- 
formation which may prove helpful to deaf students: 

Honest, herb, hour, 

Honor, and heir, 

Remember these five if you can, 
For these are the only h- words 
Introduced by the article an. 

Word Study, p. 4, October, 1959 
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Changes in Administration 


CoNNECTICUT 


Jack W. Brady has been appointed Principal of the American 
School for the Deaf. Mr. Brady was graduated from the Georgia 
Teachers College and received his training in work for the deaf 
at the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He has a Master of Education degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Brady has taught at the Georgia School for the 
Deaf and at the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. He 
‘has also been a field representative and vocational counselor for 
the Georgia School. 


District oF CoLUMBIA 


Miss Frances I. Phillips has been appointed Chairman of the 
Department of Education at Gallaudet College and Principal of 
The Kendall School. Miss Phillips received her B.S. in Education 
and Masters of Education from Rutgers University where her 
majors were elementary education, supervision, and curriculum 
development. She was trained to teach the deaf at the Lexington 
School, Wayne University, and Northwestern University. She 
has taught in the regular elementary schools of New Jersey for 
thirteen years and has taught in the Bruce Street Day School for 
the Deaf in Newark for eleven years, serving as acting principal 
in 1957 and 1958. During the past year, while on sabbatical fur- 
lough from the Newark Public School system, she visited and 
observed in seventeen schools for the deaf in northeastern United 
States. 


Dr. Elizabeth Van Luven has been appointed to a position in 
the Audiology and Speech Pathology Service, Outpatient Clinic, 
Veterans Benefits Office, Washington, D. C. Dr. Van Luven is 
in charge of aural rehabilitation which includes audiological orien- 
tation, training in the use of hearing aids, auditory training, 
speechreading, speech conservation, 2nd counseling and guidance. 
She will also assist in the Veterans work of the training of audi- 
ologists and speech pathologists at the Master’s level in cooperation 
with The University of Maryland. Dr. Van Luven has recently 
returned from Pakistan where she was sent on a Fulbright grant. 
While in Pakistan Dr. Van Luven had charge of the teacher train- 
ing work for the deaf. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jimmy Cannon has been appointed Principal of the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf in Jackson, Miss. Mr. Cannon received 
his training for teaching the deaf at Gallaudet College. He has 
taught in the schools for the deaf in Missouri, Colorado, West 
Virginia, and had charge of the class for the deaf in Hinds 
Junior College, Raymond, Miss. 
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KXANSAS 


Roger M. Falberg of Racine, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the Wichita Social Service for the Deat, 
1120 North Broadway. Mr. Falberg attended Gallaudet College. 
His duties will be to coordinate the work for the deaf in Wichita. 


Missouri 


Geno M. Vescovi has been appointed a special worker for the 
deaf in Missouri by the Missouri Section of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, State Department of Education, Fulton, Mo. Mr. Vescovi 
will work with prospective employers and parents of the deaf, as 
well as the adult deaf themselves. He will also serve as Vocational 
Rehabilitation’s liaison with the State School for the Deaf. Mr. 
Vescovi received his B.A. from Gallaudet College in 1956 and his 
M.A. in counseling and guidance from Catholic University in 1959. 


SoutH CAROLINA 


Mrs. Leroy Hyatt has been appointed Assistant Supervising 
Teacher in the South Carolina School for the Deaf in Spartan- 
burg. Mrs. Hyatt is a graduate of Converse College in Spartan- 
burg and was a member of the first training class for teachers 
of the deaf organized at Converse College in 1950, which has 
its laboratory facilities at the South Carolina School for the 
Deaf. Mrs. Hyatt has been a member of the teaching staff at 
the school since 1950. 


TEXAS 

William Walker of West Virginia has been appointed super- 
vising teacher of the Middle School at the Texas School for the 
Deaf in Austin. Mr. Walker holds a M.Ed. from the University 
of Pittsburgh. He was trained to teach the deaf at the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deef where he has taught for the 
past five years. He has also taught in publie schools in Florida 
and in Virginia. 

UTAH 

Tony Christopulos was appointed principal of the Utah School 
for the Deaf on September 11th, succeeding Robert W. Tegeder 
who has been appointed superintendent. Mr. Christopulos was 
graduated from Brigham Young University in 1952. He has 
done graduate work at the University of Utah and Utah State 
University. He spent the year 1954-55 as a student in the teacher 
training department at the Central Institute for the Deaf in 
St. Louis, Mo. He received his M.A. from Columbia University 
in June, 1958, after having completed the teacher training course 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf in New York City. He has 
taught at the Utah School for the Deaf since 1952, except for 
the two years spent in training. 
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Miscellaneous 


CONFERENCE AT Kansas MEpDICAL CENTER 


The Department of Hearing and Speech of the University of 
Kansas Medical Center, in cooperation with the Department of 
Postgraduate Medical Education, will offer the annual HEARING 
AND SPEECH CONFERENCE on February 19 and 20, 1960. 


Dr. Joseph Wepman of the University of Chicago will discuss 
Auditory Discrimination Tests for Young Children and_ will 
demonstrate these tests. 


Dr. Miriam Pauls of Johns Hopkins University will present 
discussions on Recent Research in Hearing Clinies and The Deaf 


Child Today. 


Dr. Charlotte Wells of the University of Missouri will describe 
The Off-Campus Speech Clinie Programs in Missouri. 


Additional papers and demonstrations will be presented by the 
faculty and staff of the University of Kansas and the Medical 
Center. For program announcement and information, write: 
Department of Postgraduate Medical Education, University of 
Kansas School of Medicine, 39th and Rainbow Boulevard, Kansas 
City 12, Kansas. 


CAPTIONED FILMS FoR THE DEAF 


A program planning conference on the establishment and oper- 
ation of a loan service of captioned films for the deaf was held 
at the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on Octo- 
ber 9, 1959. John A. Gough, Specialist, Captioned Films for 
the Deaf, U. S. Office of Education, acted as chairman of the 
meeting, which was held in cooperation with the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

The objectives of this meeting were to explain to leaders of 
representative institutions and organizations concerned with the 
deaf the progress and status of the loan service of captioned films 
for the deaf authorized by the 85th Congress. Also to discuss 
with the conferees certain questions relative to the establishment 
and operation of such a service, and to develop cooperative 
guidelines for this service. 

Dr. L. G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education, and Dr. 
Mary E. Switzer, Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
met with the group. 

Those attending the conference were: 


Leon Auerbach, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, Supt., American School for the Deaf, West 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


— = Motion Picture Association of America, Washington, 
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Powrie V. Doctor, Editor, AMERIC AN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College, Washington, 


Dr. D. Robert Frisina, Director, Hearing and Speech Center, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. James F. Garrett, Assistant Director, Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, Washington, D. C. 

Mervin D. Garretson, Head Teacher, Montana School for the Deaf, 
Great Falls, Montana. 

Marshall S. Hester, Superintendent, New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Santa Fe, N. M. and President, Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. 


Dr. Edgar L. Lowell, Director, John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Miss Marjorie FE. Magner, Teacher in Charge, Lower School, The 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


Dr. Willttam J. McClure, Superintendent, Indiana School for the 
Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


J. Stanley McIntosh, Director, Educ cg Services, Motion Picture 
Association of America, New York, 

Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 

Stanley D. Roth, Superintendent, Kansas School for the Deaf, 
Olathe, Kansas. 

Edward Stanley, Director of Public Affairs, National Broadcasting 
Company, New York, N. Y 

Don White, Executive National Audio-Visual Associ- 
ation, Fairfax, Virginia. 

John F. White, President, National Educational Television and 
Radio Center, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Consultant, Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C 


LANGUAGE DEMONSTRATION FOR THE DEAF 
at C.E.C. in Los ANGELES 


Dr. Jack Birch of Pittsburgh University, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
director of the program for the meeting of the Council for 
Exceptional Children in Los Angeles, Calif.,- April 19-23, 1960, 
has asked Dr. Powrie V. Doctor of Gallaudet College to present 
a demonstration in the teaching of language to the deaf on 
Saturday morning, April 23 at the Biltmore Hotel. Mrs. Evelyn 
Stahlem, Principal of the Mary E. Bennet Day School in Los 
Angeles and Maurice V. Moriarty, Prin., Hyde Park Blvd. Schooi 
for the Deaf, Los Angeles, are co-chairmen for this section on the 
program. Dr. Richard G. Brill, Supt. of the California School 
for the Deaf, Riverside, California, and President of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf, will be the Recorder. Students for the 
demonstration will come from the day schools, day classes, and 
the residential schools for the deaf in California. Miss Nellie V. 
MacDonald preschool classes for the deaf Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada will serve as a consultant. 
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Alphabets, 232-240 
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Ability of Deaf Swimmers to Orient Them- 
selves when Submerged in Water, 
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—announcements, 1, 307, 359 
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—annual index, Vol. 104 
—review of publications, 79-87 
—tabular statement of schools, 111-163 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF 


—announcements, 1, 211, 263 
—directory, 2-78 
American Instructors of the Deaf Meet iu 
Colorado, Brill, 308-310 
AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING 
ASSOCIATION 
—announcements, 307, 359 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
—See various organizations 
Assessment and Teaching of Aphasic Clil- 
dren at the Central Institute, The. 
Kleffner, 242 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
—D. Robert Frisina appointed, 286 
AUSTRALIA 
—schools and classes, 162-163 


B. 
BEST, HARRY, Ph.D. 
—Edward Miner Gallaudet Served the 
Deaf, 385-387 
BOATNER, EDMUND BURKE, 336 
BOATNER, MAXINE TULL, Ph.D. 
—Biography of Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
385-387 


BRADY, JACK W., 395 
BRILL, RICHARD G. 
—Program, Thirty-Ninth Meeting. 
vention of American Instructors oi 
the Deaf, 212-220 
—American Instructors of the Deof Mee! 
in Colorado, 308-310 
—Elected President, 308-310 


CANADA 
—schools and classes, 157-161 
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Clinics 


CLINICS 
—in colleges and universities, 170-177 
—in hospitals, 178-183 
—privately operated, 184-185 
—in schools for the deaf, 186-189 
—in medical schools, 190-194 
—state departments of education having 

a speech and hearing program, 164-165 
—state departments of health having a 
speech and hearing program, 166-167 
—state societies of National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Ine. 
having a speech and hearing program, 
168-169 
COATS, G. DEWEY, 336 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF 
—announcements, 1, 211, 263, 307, 359 
—thirty-second regular meeting, program, 
360-361 
Conference Meets in Colorado Springs, 311 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN IN- 
STRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
—announcements, 1, 211, 263 
COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN, THE 
—announcements, 1, 307, 359 


D 


DAY SCHOOLS AND CLASSES — See 
Schools 

Deafness in the Twentieth Century, Doctor, 
330-334 


DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS — See 
Schools 

DIRECTORY—See also schools 

—of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
2-78 

—of teacher training centers and centers 
granting college degrees or college 
hours of credit, 104-107 

DOCTOR, POWRIE VAUX, Ph.D. 

—award, 338 

—Deafness in the Twentieth Century, 
330-334 

—Legislation for Teachers of the Deaf, 

94 


Doctors’ Dissertations and Masters’ Theses, 
Padden, 93-101 


E 


Educational Achievement of Deaf Children, 
Goetzinger and Rousey, 221-231 

EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 

—doctors’ dissertations and masters’ theses 
on, Padden, 93-101 

Edward Miner Gallaudet Served the Deaf, 

Best, 385-387 
ELSTAD, LEONARD M., award, 338 


Instructors 


F 


FALBERG, ROGER M., 396 
FARQUHAR, GROVER C., 336 
Fitzgerald Key on Wheels, The, Sister Mary 
Walter, OSF, 366-371 
FRISINA, D. ROBERT 
—appointed associate editor, 286 
—Statistical Information Concerning the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in the 
United States, 265-270 
FUSFELD, IRVING S. 
—Suggestions Regarding Failure to Follow 
the Trade Learned in School, 277-281 


G 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
—Honorary Degrees, 337, 338 
GALLAUDET, EDWARD MINER 
—Biography by Maxine Tull Boatner, 
385-387 


GEHL, FATHER EUGENE, 337 
C. P. AND ROUSEY, 


—Educational Achievement of Deaf Chil- 
dren, 221-231 
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HEALTH—See Clinics 
Health Aspects of Hearing Conservation 
—conference on, 264 
HESTER, MARSHALL S. 
—announcements, 1, 211, 263 
Historical Sketch of the Manual Alphabets, 
An, Abernathy, 232-240 
HOFFMEYER, BEN E., 336 
HONORS AND AWARDS 
—Edmund Burke Boatner, 336 
—Ben E. Hoffmeyer, 336 
—Grover C. Farquhar, 336 
—G. Dewey Coats, 336 
—Frank O. Saunders, 337 
—Father Eugene Gehl, 337 
—Sister Marie Antonia, 337 
—Edward Watson Tillinghast, 337 
—Howard Malcolm Quigley, 338 
—Leonard M. Elstad, 338 
—Powrie V. Doctor, 338 
HOLDEN, GEORGIE E. 
—White House Council of National 
Organization on Children and Youth, 
362-365 


INSTRUCTORS 
—Directory of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, 2-78 
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Kennedy 
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KENNEDY, ELOISE 
—Teaching the Deaf Child to Read, 372- 
382 


KENT, MARGARET 

—Administrative Proceduies Concerning 
Admission of New Students to Resi- 
dential Schools for the Deaf, 271-276 

KLEFFNER, FRANK R. 

—The Assessment and Teaching of 
Aphasic Children at the Central In- 
stitute, 242 

L 


Legislation for Teachers of the Deaf, Doctor, 
388-394 


M 
MARIE ANTONIA, SISTER, 337 
MARY WALTER, SISTER, OSF 
—-Fitzgerald Key on Wheels, The, 366-371 
MASTERS THESES—see Education of the 
Deaf 
Minimum Course Requirements To Be In- 
cluded in a Program for Preparation 
of Teachers of the Deaf in Centers 
Approved by the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, 312-314 
MISCELLANEOUS 
—Summer School—The Assessment and 
Teaching of Aphasic Children at ‘the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, Kleff- 
ner, 242 
—Ewing, Lady Irene, death of, 339 
—Lee, Dr. Madison, Retirement, 339 
—Bill S. J. Res. 127 presented to Congress, 


339 
—Gough appointed director of Captioned 
Films, 339 


—Hearing and Speech Conference, an- 
nouncement, 397 

—Captioned Films for the Deaf, program 
planning conference, 397 

—Language demonstration at the C.E.C. 
meeting in Los Angeles, 398 

MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 
—in schools and classes, 152-153 


N 


National Index on Deafness, Speech, and 
Hearing, 383-384 
NECROLOGY, 102-103 
NEW ZEALAND 
—schools and classes, 162 
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PADDEN, DONALD A. 
—Ability of Deaf Swimmers to Orient 


Speech and Hearing 


Themselves When Submerged in 
Water, 317-329 
—Doctors’ Dissertations and 
Theses, 93-101 
Program, Thirty-Ninth Meeting, Conver 
tion of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, Brill, 212-220 
PUBLICATIONS 
—reviewed, Waters, 79-87 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS—See Schools 


Q 
QUIGLEY, HOWARD MALCOLM, 338 


R 


Review of Publications, Waters, 79-87 

Revision of Requirements of Class A and 
Class B Certification—Conferenee of 
Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, 315-316 

ROSE GERTRUDE, SISTER 

—announcements, 1, 211, 263 
C. L. AND GOETZINGER 


Achievement of Deaf Chil. 
dren, 221-231 


SAUNDERS, FRANK 0O., 337 
SCHOOLS 
—tabular statement of American school 
for the deaf, October 31, 1958, 111-157 
—and classes, Canada, 157-161 
—and classes, Australia and New Zealand, 
162-163 
—public residential, 111-129 
—public day, and classes, 130-144 
—denominational and private, 145-151 
—and classes for multiple handicapped, 
152-153 
—summary, 154-155 
SCHUNHOFF, HUGO F. 
—announcements, 1, 211, 263 
Some Further Observations on the Written 
Sentence Construction of Profoundl 
Deaf Children, Walter, 282-285 
SCOUTEN, EDWARD L. 
—A and AN Before U- and H- Words, 344 


SPEECH AND HEARING 

—in clinics, in colleges and universities, 
in hospitals, privately operated, in 
schools for the deaf, in medical sc!x00k, 
170-190 

—programs by State Departments of Edu 
cation, 164-165 

—programs by State Departmenis 
Health, 166-167 

—programs by State Societies of Na‘ional 
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SPEECH AND HEAKING—Continued 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Ine., 168-169 

See January Annals 

Statistical Information Concerning the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing, Frisina, 
265-270 

STATISTICS 

—schools, See January Annals 

Suggestions Regarding Failure to Follow 
the Trade Learned in School, Fusfeld, 
277-281 


¥ 


TEACHER TRAINING CENTERS 
—Centers granting College Degrees or 
College Hours of Credit, 104-107 

TEACHERS IN TRAINING 

—Completing Course of Study in 1959, 
Centers Granting Degrees or Hours 
of Credit, 108-110 

Teaching the Deaf Child to Read, Kennedy, 
372-382 


THESES 
—Doctors’ Dissertations and Masters’ 
Theses, Padden, 93-101 


THIRD WORLD CONGRESS OF THE 
DEAF, THE 


—announcements, 1, 211, 263 
TLLINGHAST, EDWARD WATSON, 337 


White House Counci} 
U 
UNITED STATES 
—Summary of school and classes for the 
deaf, 154-155 
V 
VAN LUVEN, ELIZABETH, 395 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


—in public residential schools, 88-91 
—in Public Schools in Canada, 90-91 


W 
WALTER, JEAN 
—Some Further Observations on the 
Written Sentence Construction of 
Profoundly Deaf Children, 282-285 
WATERS, FLORENCE A. 
—Review of Publications, 79-87 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
—announcements, 307, 359 
WHITE HOUSE COUNCIL OF NATION- 
AL ORGANIZATIONS ON CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH. 362 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the fourth 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DeaF in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Drar, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children— Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


ye feo CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speec 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 


TEACHERS ae with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. degree g opportunities for 
practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN. Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOUR) 
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“GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 
the degrees of Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 


@ Preparatory Department 
Last year in senior high 
school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 
@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions in schools for the 
deaf 
One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
the degree of Master of 
Science in Education 
One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf 
For counselors who wish a 
deeper understanding of the 
deaf and their problems 
Four-week orientation 
course 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 
@ Elementary and Secondary 
HEARING AND SPEECH 


CENTER 
@ Preschool 


Accreditation 
Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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OTO-, RHINO-, 
LARYNGOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the widest sense. 
The material relating to the ear is classified under: Ear (external, 
middle ear, labyrinth capsule, internal ear); neurology in relation 
to oto-rhino-laryngology; hearing; hearing tests; hearing aids; 
audiometry; electro-acoustics; deafness; education of the deaf; 
social aspects; intracranial complications, endoscopy, allergy. 


430 pages, containing approximately 2300 abstracts a year 


PRICE: $15.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
BUILDING, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


3223 North 45 Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Positions open in September, 1960 


Speech teacher for Advanced Department. Pri- 


mary, Advanced, and Vocational Teachers with 
Baccalaureate Degree $4200 to $6252 — M.A. 
Degree $4404 to $6456. 


Additional salary allowance for 16 hours and 
24 hours in special training from 
accredited training centers. 
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New from Zenith 


... to give you the thorough, precise 
hearing tests your patients may need: 


Versatile, accurate “Audio Analyzer” 


Diagnostic Equipment 


Diagnostic Audiometer with Speech 


Record Playback Unit and Desk Speaker. 


Zenith—pioneer in sound and electronics 
—announces a new, complete pure-tone 
diagnostic audiometer designed for 
modular expansion, and incorporating 
the lastest electronic advancements for 
precise and thorough audiometric testing. 


To give its basic audiometer much 
greater versatility, Zenith provides two 
matching attachments: a Speech Record 
Playback Unit and a Diagnostic Desk 
Speaker. The audiometer with playback 
unit permits special testing using either 
records or monitored live voice. The ad- 
dition of the desk speaker permits accu- 


The “Audio Analyzer” performs all of the same 
tests as a conventional diagnostic audiometer, plus 


recorded speech and live voice tests. 


Send for Free Brochure: Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing 
Aid Div., Dept. 54Y, 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 


rate comparisons of test results with 
various hearing aid adjustments. 


The Zenith “Audio Analyzer” meets 
or exceeds all applicable specifications 
of the American Standards Association. 
It gives the otologist the precise hearing 
tests he needs. Its versatility enables the 
clinician to perform a wide range of 
pure-tone and recorded speech tests with — 
complete assurance of desired accuracy. 
Hospital personnel will find it ideal for 
obtaining exact pre- and post-operative 
hearing evaluations to guide surgical 
teams. 


ENITH 


“LIVING SOUND” 
HEARING AIDS 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 
SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— Al parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A. Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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auditory training 


The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company 15 winthrop street west concord mass. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School for 1960. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabil 
tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and languag 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing ail! 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given trainil 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less eff 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustme 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve tht & 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligil ( 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instructi 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervisi 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the Scho 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spendi 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should co 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 


Syracuse University 

ordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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amobco Binaural and Monaural 
Portable Hearing Amplifiers 


FOR TESTING AND TRAINING THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 
@ Fully Transistorized Ambco Binaural and Monaural amplifiers 
assure “‘balanced’”’ output, less distortion, 


greater fidelity, ‘‘Lifetime’’ construction 
and economical operation. 


TTB 


(TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 


@ Lightweight — Compact 


This binaural transistor trainer is espe- 
cially suitable for integrated classroom 
auditory training. Teacher speaks in 
normal tone. Unit has two amplifiers, 
 & "a | two microphones, two volume controls 
This compact, Auditory Trainer Model i 
900 is battery operated and needs no and choice of two earphones on double 


master amplifier unit. Send for free 
literature. headband. 


rehabil 
angus 


trainit AT 
(HEARING AMPLIFIER 


ss eff TRANSISTORIZED) 


stmell 


& 
2% This monaural amplifier is a fully tran- 
ve thé et a sistorized desk type, portable hearing aid. 


elligh Each unit contains a built-in microphone 


with individually controlled output to 
each ear, fed from separate volume con- 


A Model 951-8 


ervisil Ambco “HAT” with trols. The tone control offers a choice 
eatherweig 
e Schm = | ; Headset. of bass or treble operation. 
Spend _ Standard Headset 
ld of Mail 
terest @ | AMBCO, INC. 
coupon " 1222 W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 7 Calif. 


today. 


Please send free literature on_ 


NAME 


WM0CO, ine. 


QUALITY AUDITORY EQUIPMENT | ZONE__STATE 


1222 West Washington Bivd. Los Angeles 7, Calif. = 
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1959 
CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


OF THE DEAF 


May be obtained free of charge 


by writing to the 


Editor 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 
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IDAHO STATE SCHOOL Installs Four Rooms 


MELODY MASTER The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


PHOTO: GOODING, IDA., LEADER 


Class using one of the newly purchased Melody Master multiple hearing aids. Watching 
Mrs. LaPearl Wright, teacher, are J. M. Trittenbach, president of Melody Master, and Miss 
Orpha D. Gordon of Boise, hearing aid consultant. 


Each of the four rooms is equipped with the famous T-1 Auditory Training Unit combining 
radio, 3-speed phono, with non-reversible crystal cartridge, and microphone speech circuit 
that overrides the average record by 10 db. Four microphones are shared by eight children 
in addition to a movable boom ceiling microphone. Each child “listens” to his own voice 
as well as the voice of the others. The high fidelity low impedance dynamic headphones are 
binaurally adjusted for greatest listening comfort. A chest type microphone for the teacher 
affords full freedom to move about the room, and to use her hands while before the class 
= at — blackboard. The children have the use of this modern equipment throughout the 
xhool day. 


The new light rail with its concealed wiring may be moved from room to room. 


Educators know that much of what people learn is acquired through the sense of hearing. 
Constant use of the clear, crisp, NATURAL sound found in MELODY MASTER, speeds 
auricular and academic training because listening as well as teaching becomes a pleasure. 


NOW IN USE IN 46 COUNTRIES 


Unequalled for finding and developing residual hearing. where all other equipment has failed. 
Widely used in all areas of speech correction, voice development and improvement, teaching 
of foreign languages, etc. 


SEE and LISTEN or bring in any acoustically handicapped person for a test! 


Developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2149-2151 West Roscoe St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
Phone LAkeview 5-5559 
MELODY MASTER is featured on “QUEEN FOR A DAY” Radio and TV programs. 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


Grahamsville, New York 


Summer Camping for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Child 


Boating on our private lake 


Camp Laughton is dedicated to the physical development and person- 
ality growth of each camper. Emphasis is placed on training to work 
and play successfully with others. Small groups directed by trained 
personnel provide each child with the opportunity to acquire unique 
experiences as a basis for language and speech growth. 


Offering: 


Speech, Lipreading and Auricular training 
All athletic activities 

Private lake and swimming pool 
Individual swimming instruction 

Cultural and social program 

Dancing, Dramatics 

Campcraft, Hiking, Cookouts 


* * 


For information please write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


2264 CRESTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 

WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 

standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 

EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- ae 

TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 

SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 

in a wearable unit so small. CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 

_ The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 

in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 

tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of Gre g standard type, easily replaced ditt 

driving pair of miniature receivers to their .nousted. A three switch selects 

full undistorted output. either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 


MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


WARREN MODEL T-2 The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels, 


The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 


Medical Electromies Deuned for Better Hearing 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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Catholic Religion Texts 
for Exceptional Children 


Written for children with language limita- 
tions—the deaf and retarded—by experts in 
education of the deaf, the four graded texts 
in this series are now available to meet a 
nationwide demand. Many teachers are 
even using them in regular primary classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages to color 


and cut out, teacher's guide, durably bound. 
Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 
10% discount on orders for 24 or more copies. 


‘ome an) 


(Vols. 1, 11, I, & 


by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 
ORDER FROM 


Dept. of Special Services 
126 N. Desplaines St. «© Chicago 6, Illinois 
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The Newest Model in Our Complete Line 


MAICO 
HEARING GLASSES 


Maico: the world’s foremost manufacturer of quality hearing aids, 
audiometers, and auditory training equipment. 


For information, see Maico dealers in principal cities or write: 
MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. 
Room 104Y 21 No. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
417 
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Visual Aid 
Materials Co. 


LIP READING SETS 

SPEECH AUDIOMETRY SETS 
Clear, colorful pictures on 
plastic coated cards, arranged 
in file boxes. 


“THE CALEN-BOARD” 


Perpetual calendar—teaches 
time concepts, Room to write 
under each day. 


MAGNETIC CHALK BOARDS 


Large, (2’ x 3’) blackboard 
and bulletin board. Comes 
with 20 magnets. 


For further information write: 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 
P. O. Box 66065 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


THE CENTRAL NEW 
YORK SCHOOL for the 
Deaf, Rome, N. Y., an- 
nounces nursery and pri- 
mary teaching vacancies, 
and the establishment of 
the position of Primary 
Supervising Teacher. Ap- 
plications invited. Salary 
open for trained teachers 
of the deaf. Please contact 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Super- 
intendent, The Central 
New York School for the 
Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Primary — Intermediate — Advanced 


TEACHERS 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BERKELEY is 
located in the beautiful East Bay Area just across the bay from San 
Francisco and within four blocks of the University of California. Facilities 
are new and modern; located in an attractive residential — 
with room and apartment facilities available in the nearby areas. 


Retirement, sick-leave, group insurance, and similar job benefits are 


maximum. 


Salary Scale: $5,232.00 to $8,520.00 per year. Initial salary may range 
from $5,496.00 to $7,536.00 per year depending upon education, training, 


and experience. 


School Year—175 days; school teaching day—S5 hours. 


Address applications to: 
E. A. STEVENSON, SUPERINTENDENT 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


2601 Warring Street 


Berkeley 5, California 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, 
ages 3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII, High School 1-4, 
Academic-Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School 
provides speech and speech reading and auricular program, combining 
residential-day school and home environment plus religious emphasis 
program, to develop deaf pupils to become “all He or She is Capable 
of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, 
is located in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the 
City of Rome—“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter 
Wonderland,” and a place where “there is time for living.” 


The program for the School is oral. The children are well be- 
haved, normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly 
and home-like. 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with 
our salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope 
that some more good teachers in the profession may decide they 
would like to come to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW 
YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, as vacancies occur and teach- 


ers retire. 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
B Schedule A Schedule 
All increments beyond step 8 are on merit basis. Promotional. 
meximum 6800 maximum 7200 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on 
August 3, 1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (In- 
formation service of the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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AUDITORY TRAINER 


TWO CHANNEL DESK TYPE HEARING AMPLIFIE; 
WITH DUAL TONE CONTROLS! 


A portable true binaural all trans- 
istor amplifier engineered for the 
hard of hearing 


This compact, low noise, high fidel- 
ity unit is composed of two separate 
amplifiers, each having its own mi- 
crophone, volume control and two 
position tone control. 


Maximum power output delivered 
with extremely low distortion. 


Internal and external surface noise 
reduced to a minimum through ad- 
vanced design and use of high qual- 


ity components. mercury batteries (approximately one year? 


liable operation with normal use.) 


j j . @ Tone Control: 2 position— 
Especially designed for ae NORMAL: For flat response. 
USE IN SCHOOLS—Auditory training HIGH: For boost of frequencies above 
USE IN THE HOME—TV or radio listening or 1000 cps. 
for normal conversation Permits individual compensation for each ea 
USE IN THE OFFICE—Special telephone attach- © Extremely stable high gain, low noise amplitie 
ment available at slight extra cost @ Noiseless volume control. 


@ Weight: | lb. (without headset 
Features ... @ Size: x 5/4". 
Completely transistorized—rugged—stable. 
@ Battery operated—uses popular type leakproof 


Both these models utilize 
same basic amplifier. Type 
of headset determines mod- 
el number. 


PRICES 


MODEL 
Quantity 31S 31HF 


each each 


Basic amplifier with lightweight insert 2-4 he 185 Model 31HF 
type earphones. Easily removable eartips 5-9 165 175 Basic amplifier with high fid 
can be replaced with earmolds. 10 & Over 150 160 ity dynamic earphones. 
FREQUENCEY RESPONSE: FREQUENCY RESPONSE: 
100-6000 cps 100-8000 cps 
POWER OUTPUT: eee POWER OUTPUT: 
135 db above threshold 120 db above threshold 


A Product of ... 


Eckstun Bros. 


424 NORTH VERMONT AVENUE e LOS ANGELES 4, CALIFORNI/ 


Manufacturers of Quality Products in Medical Electronics 
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Membership 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 


yearly subscription rate is $5.00. 
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Back Issues of 
the Annals Wanted 


- We have orders for back issues of the American 
Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill be- 
cause the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 
numbers. The Annals will pay the express charges 


to anyone sending in the following back issues, 


or any back issues. 


October, 1847 September, 1909 
All copies for 1848, November, 1909 
1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, May, 1910 
1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, May, 1912 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, September, 1915 


1861, 1868, 1869 January, 1953 
October, 1870 September, 1953 
April, 1892 September, 1954 
January, 1895 September, 1955 
April, 1895 March, 1956 
January, 1906 January, 1957 
September, 1906 September, 1957 
September, 1907 Novembher, 1957 
January, 1908 January, 1958 


May, 1909 March, 1958 
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it the Deaf, Santa Fe, N. Mex 

Armreican School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn 

. Galland et College, Washington, D. 


‘Ohio School’ lor the Deaf 
- California School the Deaf, Riverside, Calis 
.-Gallaudit College, ington, D. Cc. 


Peunsylvania re Decl, Pit Pa. 
WAY. Rochester School (gp the Deaf, Rochester, 
School fp the Deal, Indianapolis, tnd. 
School Hor the Deat, W. Va 
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Conference of Executives of American | the Deaf 
STANDING COMMERFEES . 
: 
“Editor Ags 
Abernathy............, 
Ba: Otinte Hditor, American Annals of the Deaf 
Editorial Staff 1847-1969) 
Biorice, McA., LL. 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


FounpeEp 1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
ENDOWMENTS 
William J. McClure, Chairman. ............5. Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
LEGISLATION 
Leonard M, Elstad, Chairman... Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Robert S. Brown........ Savin ....Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Lioyd A. Ambrosen.............-.-.005 ....+.+.+Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
PROGRAM 
Ben E. sv nervaishol Chairman........ .-North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Richard G. Drill California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman.......... American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
Stelle Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Elwood A. Stevenson................00eeeees California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
John G; Nate... ace . .Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Thomas K. Kline, Chairman.. rg for Deaf, Jacksonville, 
res "Rhode School for the Deaf, , Providence, I. 
Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
Marvin Clatterbuck............... Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
STATISTICS 
E. W. Tillinghast, Chairman................ Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Fred L. Sparks Weee eS . Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin................. Junior High Public School 47, New York, N. Y. 
A. S. Myklebust South wt School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Virgil Epperson. ................ . “Washington State Sch School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Daniel T. Cloud, Chairman.............. New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y 
Mrs. Foley Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


M. Quigley, Chairman. Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Roy G. Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 


West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
IssueD NoveMBER 1960 


AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF 


FOUNDED 1847 


Official Organ 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FouNDED 1868 


American Instructors of the Deaf 
FounDED 1850 


POWRIE VAUX DOCTOR, Ph.D. 
Editor 


D. ROBERT FRISINA, Ph.D. 
Associate Edttor 


Under the Direction of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference 


WILLIAM J. McCLURE Indiana, 1963 
Chatrman 
GrorcE T Pratt Massachusetts, 1961 
Dang. T. CLoup New York 1961 
C. E. MacDonaLp British Columbia, 1962 
Sam B. Craic Pennsylvania, 1962 
Huco F. ScHUNHOFF California, 1963 
BEN E. HOFFMEYER North Carolina, 1963 
Lioyp A. HarRISON Missouri, 1963 
MarsHALL S. HESTER New Mexico, 1963 
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